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Summary 


Probieni 

The  shipboaid  independent  duty  hospital  coiiisman  (IDC)  performs  a 
variety  ot  complex  medical  depaitnient  functions  v/itliin  the  organizational 
context  of  the  ship.  Although  tliis  context  may  substantially  affect  IDC 
job-related  attitude.s  and  behaviors,  little  is  known  about  the  shipboard 
organizational  climate  and  its  potential  impact  on  IDCs. 

Objec  t ive 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  define  aggregate  organizational 
climates  iii  which  IDCs  function  ahoard  ship  and  identify  determinants  and 
outcomes  of  these  cliniates. 


Approach 

All  ahiplioa'd  IDCs  serving  as  senior  medical  department  representatives 
(N:=A15)  were  surveyed  regarding  climate  perceptions,  job  satisfaction,  and 
reenlistnu  It  intent.  Ttu  executive  officers  completed  a  performance- related 
(jues  t  i onna  i  re . 

Results 

Across  ail  Navy  ships  iti  tile  .study,  three  general  collective  climate 
piofiles  were  identified  and  were  assigned  the  following  label.s  to  reflect 
the  composite  factor  structures:  Facili tative.  Constrained,  and 

Impoverished.  Although  modest,  but  statistically  significant,  associations 
were  found  between  background/operational  factors  such  as  paygrade  (E  6  v.s. 
F,7/8),  deployment  status,  fleet,  and  ship  type  (surface  vs.  submarine)  and 
climate,  stronger  positive  associations  were  present  between  Facilitative 
climate  perceptions  and  organizationally  relevant  otitcomes  such  as  Job 
.sati.sfaction,  per  foriiiaiice ,  and  intention  to  rceiiList. 

Conclusions 

The  shipboard  organizational  context  exerts  an  important  influence  on 
tlie  ability  of  the  IDC  to  perforin  his  dutie.s.  Facilitative  shipboard 
environments,  which  are  characterized  by  IDC.s  a.s  iiaving  io’.v  Conflict  and 
Ambiguity,  high  Leader  Facilitation,  and  liigh  Autonomy,  are  as.sociatt-d  with 
higher  levels  of  job  satisfaction,  performance,  and  i.  eenlis  tment  intent. 
Facilitative  climates  could  be  [iionioted  through  appropriate  Commanding 
Officer  and  Executive  Officer  orientation  and  strong  Navy  medical  department 
suppoL  t.  ,  '  ■  '  ,  I  ,  ,  ,-l 
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The  bhipbodiu  indi  pendent  duty  hospital  corpsinan  (IDC)  is  tiie  senior 
medical  department  representative  aboard  the  majority  of  LI.S.  Navy  ships.  In 
this  position,  he  is  rcsponsiljle  for  the  performance  of  a  variety  of  complex 
medical  department  functions  within  the  organizational  context  of  the 
operational  forces  afloat.  Although  this  organizational  context,  or  climate, 
may  substantially  affect  IDC  job  related  attitudes  and  behaviors,  little  is 
known  about  the  shipboard  climate  and  its  potential  impact  on  IDCs. 

Climate  generally  refers  to  an  individual's  cognitively  based 
description  of  psychologically  tneaiiinglii  1  influences  in  the  work  environment 
(Jones,  1984).  As  Jone.s  and  James  (19/9)  point  out,  existing  treatments  of 
climate  generally  share  the  a.ssuiiipt  ions  tliat  climat(^:  (a)  refers  to  the 

individual's  cognitively  based  de.scription  of  Ihe  situation;  (h)  involves  a 
psychological  processing  of  specific  perceptions  into  more  abstract, 
depictions  of  the  psychologically  meaningful  influences  in  the  situation;  (c) 
tends  to  be  most  closely  related  to  situational  characteristics  that  have 
relatively  direct  and  immediate  ties  to  individual  experience;  and  (d)  is 
multidimensional,  with  a  central  core  of  dimensions  tliat  apply  acro.s.s  a 
variety  of  situations  (though  additional  .specific  dimensions  might  lie  nc'('dr?d 
to  better  describe  particular  situations). 

In  a  survey  of  4,315  Navy  enli.sted  per.sonnel  aboard  20  ships,  Jones  and 
Jaine.s  (19  '))  identified  tlie  following  six  diiiieiisicnis  of  climate:  (a) 
Conflict  and  Ambiguity,  (b)  Job  Ch.allenge,  Importance,  and  Variety,  (e) 
Leader  Facilitation  and  Support,  (d)  Workgroup  Cooperation,  Friendliness,  and 
Warmth,  (e)  Professional  Esprit  de  Corp.s,  and  (f)  Job  Standards.  Aithoufrli 
these  dimensions  appeared  relatively  robust,  necessary  levels  of  homogeneity 
were  found  only  at  the  lover  levels  of  the  organization.  In  general,  there 
wa.s  greater  similarity  of  iierceptioii  for  similar  divisions  from  different 
.ships  than  for  dissimilar  division.s  from  tlie  .same  ship. 

A]  tliough  James  (1982)  has  arguedi  that  the  individual  is  the  idevant 
unit  of  analysis  for  a  theory  of  climate,  he  also  concludes  that  aggregate 
climate  perceptions  may  provide  a  powerful  explanatory  and  predictivo  tool. 
Joyce  and  Slocum  (  1984)  liave  explored  the  utility  <jf  aggregate  climates  wliicli 
are  based  on  agrooment  of  climate  pel  eepr  i  on.s.  These  collective  climate.s  are 
developed  through  numerical  taxoiuniii  c  method.s  which  clirstei  individuals  lor 
whom  the  situation  ha.s  common  .stimiilu.s  value  ( Pearliiian ,  lORti). 

Because  collective  climates  do  not  as.sume  a  pai  ticula'  h."  is  fc' 
aggregation,  such  ns  work  gruup.s,  regions,  or  divisions.  i  In  ■  uiipc.it 


Pcirt i rularly  well  suited  lo  the  study  of  IDCs  who  frequently  function  as  the 
.■;olt'  health  care  providei  abo.n  d  ship.  The  purpose  of  tlie  present  study, 
rlieipfore,  '..'as  to  employ  tlie  collective  climate  approacli  to  define  the 
''ggiegate  organisational  climates  or  perceptual  environments  in  wliich  IDCs 
function  aboard  sliip.  In  addition,  this  study  was  dcvugned  to  assess 
organisational  and  peisona!  f;ut<u;:  which  affect  membership  in  collective 
■limatcs  and  tp  detetinine  the  relationship  between  climate  configurations  and 
o!  gan i rat i onal  outcome.s  sucti  as  job  .sa t is fac t ic.i ,  performance,  and 
1  ''unl  is  tnicn  <  intentions. 


Method 


Sub j  ects 

The  initial  sample  iu  this  Mavy-wide  study  included  all  sliipbo.ird  IDCs 
wlio  were  serving  as  senior  medical  department  representatives  (N=415)  in 
1985.  A  total  of  356  (86%)  IDCs  i. responded  to  the  survey.  The  mean  age  of 
the  re.spondents  was  34  yeai  .s  and  paygrade  wa.s  aptiroximatcly  evenly  divided 
between  E-6  and  F.--7. 

Measures 

The  measures  used  in  this  .study  represent  a  .subset  of  a  larger  protocol 
administered  during  two  separate  mail-outs.  General  demographic  and  back¬ 
ground  iiiformation  wa-s  also  collected. 

Job  Satisfaction .  General  job  satisfaction  was  assessed  u.sing  the  Hack- 
man  anfj  Oldham  (1974)  three-item  measure.  Response  alternatives  ranged  from 
1  (very  dissatisfied)  througli  5  (very  sati.sfied).  Scale  score, s  were  computed 
by  averaging  responses  to  the  three  i tents,  Cronbach's  alpha,  an  index  of  in¬ 
ternal  consistency,  wa,s  .72. 

The  .specific  satisfactions  sub.scales  of  the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey  (Hack 
man  and  Oldham,  1975)  were  irsed  to  asses.s  level;;  of  satisfaction  with  pay, 
.security,  social,  .supervisory,  and  growth  satisfaction.  The  same  re;;pon,se 
format  and  scale  scor  ing  method;;  used  for  general  job  satisfaction  were  u.sed 
for  specific  .satisfactions,  Cronbach's  alptia  ranged  from  .63  to  .82. 

Performance ■  Ratings  of  job  performance  were  obtained  with  a  bi-item 
questionnaire  whicli  was  administered  to  the  Executive  Officer,  of  each  IDC. 
The  items  were  presented  in  a  7 -point  Li.kert  scale  format  with  the  following 
verbal  anchors:  1  (needs  improvement),  3  (meets  expectat  ion.s) ,  5  (exceed.'; 

expectations),  and  7  (stiperioi).  Ratings  were  averaged  to  create  a  scale 
score  (filph.s  =.  .98).  A  more  detailed  description  of  the  performance 

appraisal  iir.strument  can  be  found  iir  Hilton,  Nice,  and  Hilton  (1986). 

Intent  to  Reenlist.  Reenlistment  intent  wa;;  assessed  witii  two  items 
'/liich  .addre.ssed  the  likelihood  of  reenlisting  for  anotlier  term  and  the  like 
lihood  of  making  the  Navy  a  career.  Each  item  was  assessrrd  on  a  5-poiirt 
scale  which  ranged  Irom  "very  unlikely"  to  "vi-ry  likely."  Item  rcsponse.s 
were  averaged  to  create  a  scale  score  (alpha  -  . /3) . 
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Organizational  Climate  Questionnaire.  The  organizational  climate  ques¬ 
tionnaire  consisted  of  9T  items  which  were  patterned  after  Jones  and  James 
(1979)  to  describe  relatively  specific  aspects  of  the  workplace  subsumed 
under  three  major  climate  variable  categories:  (a)  Job  and  Role  Characteris  - 
tics,  (b;  Leadership  Characteristics,  and  (c)  Subsystem  and  Organizational 
Characteristics.  Descriptive  measures  of  workgroup  characteristics  were  not 
included  in  this  study  because  41%  of  the  shipboard  Medical  Department  staffs 
surveyed  consisted  of  only  one  hospital  corpsman  --  the  IDC;  another  40%  were 
comprised  of  the  IDC  and  one  assistant.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  individual 
items  represented  '??>  a  priori  composites  which  have  been  shown  to  be  psycho¬ 
logically  meaningful  measures  of  the  work  environment  (Jones  and  James, 
1979).  Each  composite  consisted  of  two  to  seven  items  which  were  averaged  to 
provide  composite  scores.  Composite  reliabilities,  estimated  by  Cronbacli's 
alpha,  ranged  from  .57  to  .92. 

Derivation  of  Collective  Climates 


Identifying  Components  of  Climate.  A  principal  components  analysis  of 
the  23  a  priori  composites  produced  five  components  with  eigenvalues  >  1.0, 
accounting  for  68  percent  of  the  variance.  Results  were  evaluated  using  both 
orthogonal  and  oblique  rotations.  Orthogonal  rotation  was  selected  as  the 
appropriate  final  solt. tiori  because  (a)  the  inter(^orrelations  among  composites 
loading  highest  on  each  factor  were  not  large  (r  =  .16)  and  (b)  it  provided 
the  most  interpretable  factor  matrix  (i.e.,  fewer  salient  multiple  factor 
loadings  for  all  composites).  Table  2  presents  the  rotated  factor  matrix. 
Score, s  for  the  five  components  were  computed  using  the  regression  method 
(Harmon,  1967).  Table  3  provides  reliability  coefficients  and  intercor¬ 
relations  of  all  composite  scales  described. 

Formation  of  Collective  Climates .  Using  a  series  of  hierarchical  and 
nonhierarchical  cluster  analyses,  relatively  homogenous  groups  of  shipboard 
IDCs  were  identified  with  similar  profiles  on  the  five  climate  components. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  Joyce  and  Slocum  (1982,  1984)  for  a  more  detailed 
discu-ssion  of  the  cluster  analysis  methods  employed  here.  The  SPSSX 
(Norusis, 1985)  Cluster  Analysis  program  (agglomerative  hierarchical  analysis) 
using  Ward's  (1963)  method  was  employed  to  determine  the  appropriate  number 
of  climates  and  to  obtain  the  initial  climate  centroids.  Following  the 
cluster  selection  guidelines  described  by  Ward  and  Hook  (1963),  three  initial 
climates  were  identified.  Because  the  climates  obtained  using  the 
hierarchical  method  were  not  optimal  (due  to  step  dependent  case  assignment), 
nonhierarchical  clustering  procedures  were  next  used  to  obtain  a  refined 
final  solution. 


The  climate  centroid.s  obtained  using  the  hierarchical  clustering  procc 
dure  provided  the  initial  cluster  centers  for  tlie  SPSSX  (Norusis , 1985 )  Quick 
Cluster  program.  Thi.s  program  renssipnr;  each  case  to  the  nearest  cluster 
center  and  then  immediately  updates  cluster  centers  to  reflect  each 
successive  assignment  until  all  cases  are  assigned.  Cluster  centers  obtained 
from  each  iteration  of  this  program  were  used  as  initial  centers  in  each 
successive  iteration  until  tiie  assignment  of  each  IDC  to  a  given  climate  was 
s  table . 
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TABLE  1 


Role  ambiguity  - 
Role  conflict  - 
Role  overload  - 
Job  autonotry  - 
Job  importance  - 
Job  diallenge  - 
Job  variety  - 
Job  stress  - 


Trust  - 
Supiwrt  - 

Uork  facilitatiai  - 
Goal  emphasis  - 


Openness  of  expression  - 
Inter-departmental 
conflict  - 

Inconsistent  application 
of  coomand  policies  - 
LtanagemeiU  awareness  - 
OL'ganizational  image  - 
Ambiguity  of  authority 
hierarchy  - 
Officer  cooperation  - 
Fairness  of  rewanls  - 
Centralization  of 
decislon-neking  - 
Professional  conflict  - 

Work  constraints  - 
Medical  support  - 


CLIMATE  OKPOSnE  VARIABLES 


Job  and  Role  Characteristics 


Extent  job  beiavioral  expectations  are  unclear-. 

Extent  incompatible,  conpetirtg  danands  ar^e  made  on  the  IDC. 

Extert  there  is  too  taich  work  to  do  in  the  tine  available. 

Extent  of  opportunities  for  job  related  indeixndent  thouglit  atxi  action. 
Extent  tJ-ie  IDC  feels  his  job  is  important. 

Extent  the  IDC  feels  his  job  is  difficult  and  challengiilg- 
Extent  the  job  involves  work  on  different  projects  and  activities. 
Extent  the  job  cattles  feelings  of  tension  and  woiay. 

Leoderriiip  Characteristics 


Extart  XO  trusts  performance  and  judgemait  of  subordinates. 
Extent  XO  i-espects  subordinates  and  Is  responsive  to  caicems. 
Extent  XO  provides  assistance  for  gettirig  the  job  done. 

Extent  XO  serves  as  a  performance  model  and  emphasizes 
challaiging  goals. 

Subsystem  ard  Organizaticral  Qiaracteristics 


Extent  comnand  is  open  to  questions,  new  Ideas,  and  change. 

Extent  conflict,  lack  of  cooperation,  and  poor  connunication  exists 
ainong  departmaits. 

Exteit  comiHi-d  policies  and  objectives  are  inconsisteitly  conmunicated 
and  applied. 

Extent  conmud  is  inlomied  and  responds  to  needs  and  problems  of  IDC. 

Extent  of  positive  image  of  comrand  among  crew  members  and  the  fleet. 

Extent  channels  of  formal  autJxrrity  are  poorly  defined  within  the 
cornTHnd. 

Extent  of  cooperaticn  and  understanding  from  officers  among  the  crew. 

Extent  rewards  are  fair  aid  tied  t'  performance. 

Extent  otlier  authority  (vice  the  ;)  decides  medical  department 
operations. 

Extent  of  conflict  between  medical  department  priorities  and  ccxi-mard  or 
line  priorities. 

Extent  personnel,  equipment,  time  resources  are  inadequate. 

Extent  of  support  to  sliipboard  medical  department  'by  s'hore-based 
medical/dental  facilities  and  personnel. 
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TAB1£  2 


OCMPONENIS  OF  PSYCEKOGICAL  CLIKAIE  PER  SHIPBCW®  INDEPEMENT  DUIY  OCRPSHEN 


Composites 

No.  of 
It  as 

Alpha 

1 

2 

Component  Loadings^ 

3  4  5 

Conflict  &  Anbigulty: 

Inter-departmental  conflict 

4 

.81 

.84 

Inconsistent  application  of  policies 

5 

.77 

.78 

Professional  conflict 

5 

.79 

.76 

Openness  of  expression 

4 

.77 

-.74 

Role  conflict 

6 

.70 

.71 

Management  avareness 

4 

.73 

-.68 

Organizational  inage 

3 

.72 

-.68 

Ambigvdty  of  authority  hierarchy 

2 

.71 

.67 

Fair  revards 

2 

.72 

-.64 

Officer  coc^jeratior 

3 

.70 

-.63 

Role  ambiguity 

6 

.76 

.63 

-.40 

Job  Autenony: 

Job  autonony 

5 

.70 

.75 

Centralization  of  decision-making 

7 

.62 

-.72 

Job  upuard  influence 

3 

.58 

-.44 

.63 

Leader  trust 

3 

.69 

.54 

.52 

Leader  Kacilitaticn  &  Support: 

Leader  goal  emphasis 

4 

.68 

.78 

Leader  vork  facilitation 

3 

.67 

.77 

Leader  support 

6 

.92 

.45 

.65 

Job  Stressors: 

Vork  Constialnts 

2 

.48 

.74 

Job  stress 

5 

.80: 

.63 

Role  overload 

5 

.62 

.54 

.54 

Medical  suf^rt  to  fleet 

7 

.69 

.47 

Job  Ohallenge,  lapai-tancae  &  Variety: 

Job  challenge 

3 

.59 

.80 

Job  importance 

3 

.f>8 

.74 

Job  variety 

2 

.53 

.40 

Only  loadings  >  |.40|  are  reported. 
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cr 


•imi;  3 


RH.TAnn.rnr  ooETFiaiNrs^  and  iNTEROKREiAncNS^ 

OT’  0RLVii'ii7ATicr;M.  ojm'ra:  ccMxmiTs  and  (XjronriE  variabijes 


Variable 

] 

ro 

00 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. 

Conflict  i,  ambiguity 

— 

2. 

Job  autonomy 

.00 

3. 

Leader'  facildtatiai 

.00 

.CO  - 

4. 

Job  stressors 

.00 

.00  .00  — 

b. 

Job  challenge,  itniwitcmce. 

and  variety 

.00 

.00  .00  .00 

— 

6. 

Pay  satisfaction 

-.23 

-.07  -.02  -.12 

-.02 

.82 

7. 

Secru'ity  satisfaction 

-.16 

.32  .00  -.19 

.12 

.31 

.63 

8. 

Social  satisfaction 

.25 

.05  -.04  -.21 

.18 

.19 

.41 

.71 

9. 

Su(jervisory  satisfaction 

-.38 

.40  .21  -.10 

.05 

.19 

.42 

.36 

.81 

10. 

Grov.dh  satisfaction 

-.23 

.18  -.02  -.23 

.29 

.20 

.54 

.65 

.48 

.76 

11. 

General  job  satisfaction 

-.38 

.25  .06  -.32 

.30 

.22 

.41 

.42 

.36 

.53 

.72 

12. 

Job  performance 

-.15 

.36  .09  -.02 

.06 

-.09 

.19 

.04 

.42 

.11 

.16 

13. 

Reenlistment  inientlons 

-.12 

.15  .05  -.17 

.11 

.15 

.26 

.18 

.18 

.26 

,29 

Reliability  coefficients  (Cronbach's  alplia)  are  displayed  on  the  main  diagonal, 
p  <  .01  for  rs  of  .11  or  greater 


Assessment  of  the  Adequacy  of  Cl imate  Clus ters ■  Discrimination  and  in¬ 
ternal  consistency  have  been  described  In  THe  climate  literature  as  reason¬ 
able  criteria  for  assessing  the  adequacy  of  collective  climates  (cf.  Jones 
and  James,  iy/9;  Joyce  and  Slocum,  198A).  Tvo  methods  designed  to  assess 
whether  the  present  empirically  derived  climates  met  these  criteria  were  used 
in  the  present  study.  First,  one-way  analyses  of  variance  (ANOVA)  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  if  significant  differences  existed  between  climate  clus¬ 
ters  on  each  of  the  five  climate  components.  As  shown  in  Table  4,  all  ANOVA 
F  ratios  proved  to  be  significant. 


TABLE  4 


ANMJT^  (F  CDLLBCnVE  Q  DLlCRIHINmCN  AfO  KELIAHILm 


Climate  Component 

F(2,353) 

P 

R^- 

a 

"  IC 

1.  Cofiflict  and  Ambiguity 

153.28 

.000 

.47 

.58 

2.  Job  Autonony 

7.07 

.001 

.04 

.nb 

3.  Leader  Facili'  'tion 

26.98 

.000 

.13 

.19 

4.  Job  Stressors 

20.28 

.000 

.10 

.14 

5.  Job  Cfialleige,  Importance 

172.60 

.000 

.49 

.A1 

and  Variety 

^  IntraclasE  correlation  coefficiaits 
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The  seccHiri  method  of  assessing  cluster  adequacy  involved  calculating  the 
intraclass  correlation  for  each  climate  component  using  tlie  ANOVA  results 
(Blalock,  1072).  As  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  homogeneity  within  each  clus¬ 
ter  relative  to  total  component  variability,  the  intraclass  correlation  pro- 
vide.s  an  estimate  of  interrater  reliability  (James,  1982).  The  resulting 
intraclass  correlations  for  each  climate  component  ranged  from  .05  to  .61 
(see  Table  4).  Uith  the  exception  of  Job  Autonomy,  these  values  were  v/ell 
vithin  tlie  range  of  correlations  obtained  in  previous  collective  climate 
research  where  the  median  reported  value  was  .12  (Joyce  and  Slocum,  1984). 

Collect  i  VP  Profiles.  Interpretation  and  labeling  of  the  final 
cluster  results  were  based  on  the  collective  climate  profile^  presented  in 
Figure  1.  Climate  component  scores  were  scaled  as  z-scores  (x  =0,  SD  =  1). 
Cluster  1  was  labelled  "Constrained"  because  of  relatively  high  scores  on 
Conflict  and  Ambiguity  and  relatively  low  scores  on  Job  Autonomy  and  Leader 
Facilitation.  Cluster  2  was  titled  "Impoverished"  primarily  because  of  an 
extremely  low  comparative  score  on  Job  Challenge,  Importance  and  Variety. 
This  cluster  was  also  somewhat  high  on  Job  Stressors.  Finally,  Cluster  3, 
named  "Facili tat ive" ,  was  characterized  mainly  by  comparatively  low  Conflict 
and  Ambiguity  and  high  Job  Challenge,  Importance  and  Variety.  Clearly,  of 
the  three  described,  the  Facilitative  climate  represents  the  organizational 
climate  theoretically  most  conducive  to  both  productivity  and  sa  t  i.sfac  t  ion . 
Approximately  one-half  of  the  IDCs  in  the  present  stvidy  worked  in  thi.s  posi¬ 
tively  described  shipboard  environment. 

COLLECTIVE  CLIMATE  PROFILES 
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Resul ts 


Correlates  of  Collective  Climate 

A  null  t  i  v'r.  t  ia  t  e  analysis  of  vatinnee  (MANOVA)  vas  conducted  to  identify 
i  nil  i i  dua  1  ,  o  i  gani /a  t  i  onal  and  opoi  a  t  i  ona  1  factois  associated  eith  niembe!  sh  i  p 
in  a  g.iven  collective  climate.  Dc[)endent  variables  v/eic  education,  paygi  ade 
(Fitst  Cla.ss,  Cliief),  numliei.  of  loiir.s  as  an  SMDR,  warfaie  qualified  (no, 
yes),  numbei  o(  coipsm.an  assistants,  .stiip  type  (surface,  subm.ai  i  nt')  ,  licet 
(Pacific,  Atlantic),  and  ship's  deployment  status  (deployed,  not  deployed). 
All  dichotomous  nominal  variables  veto  dummy  coded.  The  independent  vaiiable 
vas  climate  membership.  Results  of  the  MANOVA  revealed  a  .significant 
multivariate  effect  (F[16,b96)  -  1.84,  p  -.023). 

A  multiple  discriminant  analysi.s  (MDA)  using  the  same  independent  and  de 
pendent  variables  as  in  the  MANOVA  was  performed  to  identify  the  dimensions 
tmderlying  the  multivariate  differences  between  climates  (Borgen  and  .deling, 
1078).  Two  significant  functions  were  found  using  backward,  stepwise  elimi¬ 
nation  of  dependent  variable,':  with  a  probability  of  F-lo-iemovc  less  than  .10 
(Huberty,  1984).  An  examination  of  the  loadings  and  tire  group  means  tor 
function  one  in  Table  5,  reveals  that  being  a  First  Class  corpsmari  and/or 
being  deployed  were  significantly  associated  with  a  Constrained  climate. 
Conversely,  being  a  Chief  and/or  not  being  deployed  were  associated  with 
membership  in  a  Facilitativc  climate.  Membership  in  an  Impoverished  climate 
appear.s  to  be  a  function  of  ship  type  and  fleet.  That  is,  IDCs  aboard 

.submarine.s  and/or  serving  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  perceive  a  more  Impoverished 
collective  climate. 


TABLE  5 

KEanjrs  op  Kii  analstsis  of  factors  asscoatod  with  iec  axj^rnvE  ajhAHs 

CAMI’rrCAl.  DISCKTMimNT  nFTTKWS 
:  After 


Cuiulative  Z 

Canorucal  : 

FTmetion 

Vilk's  Qii- 

Flmctior 

of  Variance 

Correlatiot'  : 

Removed 

Larabda  Squared 

D.F. 

Signlf . 

0 

.9283  22.591 

8 

.004 

1 

60.9.3 

.21  ; 

1 

.9712  8.866 

3 

,031 

2 

100.00 

.17 

Function  lo^dino's^ 

Groun  centroids 

Correlates: 

1  2 

Collective  Climates: 

1 

2 

Pe.ygrade 

.69  -.12 

Constrained  Climate 

.2841 

.2055 

Deployment  Statirs 

.64  .33 

Impoverished  Cliirate 

-.0514 

.3290 

Ship  lype 

.13  .73 

Facilitatlve  Climate 

.1768 

-.0409 

Fleet 

- 

.33  .(>6 

Loodln^^s  are  correlations  vitfj  di.'.crimiiiant  fimctions. 
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Collective  Climates  and  Orf^nni  zal  i  oiiul  Oiitromes 

As  noted  ii'i  the  i  n  t  i  oditr  t  i  on .  a  nnjoi  ohjec  tive  of  t  li  i  s  study  v.is  to 
deteimine  the  i  e  l,i  t  i  on.sh  i  p  between  cliiriate  eon  f  i  (.pit  a  t  i  ons  and  salient  orpan 
irational  out  cor, os.  In  .t.sse.ss  th(-‘e  re  la  i  i  on.sh  i  ,  thiee  one  vay  ANOVA.s  weir 
(I'l-, ducted  vith  job  sa  t  i  s  { ac  t  i  on  .  [tt  i  1  oi  mancc  ,  and  intent  to  recnlist  as  t  tu 
le.spective  dependent  vaiiables  and  collective  climate  membeisbip  as  the  inde 
pendent  variable.  As  can  he  seen  in  Table  6,  all  three  ANOVA.s  vere  .statisti¬ 
cally  significant.  [Hincan's  multiple  i  ange  tests  tot  all  po.ssible  p.titrise 
comparisons  revealed  that  mean  .scoics  liom  the  Constiained  and  Impovciished 
climates  were  significantly  diffetent  (p  <  .05)  fiom  the  means  .toi  the 

Facilitative  rlim.ite  Ini  all  tbtee  dependent  variable.s.  No  other  compar  i  .soris 
vote  statistically  significant.  As  one  would  expect  given  lelatively  low 
Conflict  and  Ambigtiity,  modciatr  tiegreet.  of  dob  Autonomy  and  Leader 
Far !  1  i  t  a  t  i  on ,  low  levels  of  .lob  Stiessois,  and  comparatively  high  Job 
Challenge  and  Tmpoitance,  the  Laei  1  i  tat  ive  climate  it.-  cleaily  nio.st  positively 
a.s.sociated  with  (le.'.;iied  oi  gani  za  t  i  (uia  1  outcomes. 


T/JSli  6 

KOAlTCMailFS  HOVQW  aCANTZAUCNAL  (UrCOKE  VARIABldS 
AfC  aXiim\’E  CUHME  HFJffiEHairP 


Collective  diizHte  Means 


7  Constrained  Impoverished  Facilitative 

CMtcoriK’  Vaiiables  F(2,353)^  Signif.  R  Mean  (SD)  Mean  (SD)  Mean  (SD) 


Job  Satisfaction  60.51  .000  .  26  3.17  (0.94)  2.94  (0.84  )  4.00  (0.73) 
Perfonrence  7.99  .  000  .  05  4.%  (1.46)  5.26  (1.23)  5.62  (1.22) 
imerit  to  reenlist  9.41  .000  .  05  3.B4  (1.23)  3.81  (1.28)  4.35  (1.00) 


3  • 

Degrees  of  freedom  for  peifonnance  were  (2,328)  due  to  missing  data. 


Additional  organizational  outcomes  ol  interest  in  this  study  were  spe- 
sifir  satisfactions  (Hackman  and  Oldham,  1975)  which  can  provide  irseful  diag¬ 
nostic  information  for  organizational  change  efforts.  To  assess  the  rela¬ 
tionship  Ijetween  collective  climate  membership  and  specific  sal  i  star;  r  ions ,  a 
MANOVA  was  conducted  using  pay,  security,  social,  supervision,  and  growth 
satisfactions  ns  the  dependent  variables  and  climate  mendjership  as  tlie  inde¬ 
pendent  variable.  The  MANOVA  indicated  a  significant  mul  t  i  var  i  ,a  t  c  effr-ct 


(F[10,648j  -  11.61,  p  <  .f)01).  .A  follow’  up  MD.A  v.is  conducted  and  teve.aleo 

two  significant  discriminant  function.*;  (see  Tablt*  7).  Function  one  .ippe.'iird 
to  he  charactei  ized  most  by  satisfaction  with  supervi.sion;  function  two  indi¬ 
cated  piimatily  a  gtnvtli  factor.  Examination  at  the  group  centroids  inch 
catt'd  that  satisfaction  with  supervision  wa.*;  liighly  negatively  associated 
with  a  Constrained  ciimate  and  positively  at;  ociated  with  a  Facilitative  eJi- 
mate.  This  relationship  is  consistent  vHth  the  fact  that  the  most  salient 
'  ti.ii  ac  ter  i  s  ti  cs  of  tiie  Constrained  cliiiiate  were  contpara  t  i  vel  y  iiigh  Conflict 
and  Arnlriguity  aiici  low  Leader  Facilitation  (Figure'  1).  (ionvcr'riy.  the 
Facilitative  climate  profile  indicated  relatively  low  Conflict  ,ind  Arb  i  cu '  t 
and  sc^mevhnt  above  average  Leader  Facilitation.  As  the  ',,li  i  > 
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opera  t  i  otial  i  ?ed  in  I  li  i  s  study,  these  findings  support  tiie  va^’idity  of  the 
derived  collective  climates  and  indicate  that  attention  to  supervisory 
improvements  may  bo  indicated. 

fin  t  is  f  ac  t  ion  vith  grovth  was  positively  related  with  a  Facilitacive  cli¬ 
mate  but  highly  negatively  related  vith  an  Impoverished  climate.  This  find¬ 
ing  too  provides  support  for  the  validity  of  the  empirically  derived  collec¬ 
tive  climates.  The  Impoverished  climate  was  primarily  characterized  by  per¬ 
ceptions  of  extremely  low  Job  Challenge  and  Importance  and  somewhat  liigh  Job 
Stressors  (due  mainly  to  inadequate  resources).  Certainly,  satisfaction  with 
growth  would  be  inhibited  in  such  a  working  environment. 


TABLE  7 

RESULTS  OF  MQ\  ANALySIS  OF  SFBCUIC  SAIISFACnCNS  AND  IDC  OOLlfCnVE  CLIMAIES 
CANOfCCAL  DISOUMmANT  FU'JCnONS 


:  After 

Cumulative  %  Canonical  :  Function  Vilk's  Qil- 

l\jnction  of  Variance  Correlation  :  Renoved  Lambda  Squared  D.F.  Signif. 


1 

2 

74.76 

101.00 

.46 

.29 

0 

1 

71851  107.44 

.9153  28.75 

10 

4 

.000 

.000 

Discriminant  Functions 

Loading^ 

Coefficient 

Group  centroids 

Specific  Satisf:  1 

2 

1 

2 

Collective  Climates: 

I 

Supervision 

.90 

.28 

.95 

,09 

Constrained  Climate 

-.7092 

-.0851 

Pay 

.45 

.05 

.37 

-.09 

Impoverished  Climate 

-.0320 

-.6394 

Security 

.38 

.31 

.09 

-.20 

Facilitative  Climate 

.3824 

.3445 

Growth 

.17 

.97 

-.31 

1.08 

Social 

.17 

.61 

-.01 

.06 

Loadings  are  coixelations  vith  discriminant  functions. 
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Discussion 


In  many  ways,  the  psychological  climate  factors  derived  from  the 
shipboaid  IDCs  were  consistent  with  those  previously  identified  in  a 
heterogeneous  sample  of  Navy  shipboard  personnel  (Jones  and  James,  1S^79). 
Factors  such  as  Leader  Facilitation  and  Support;  Job  Challenge,  Importance, 
end  Variety;  and  Conflict  and  Ambiguity,  for  example,  emerged  in  both 
studies.  In  the  present  study,  however,  composites  which  loaded  on  the  Jones 
and  James  (1979)  factors  labeled  Prolessional  and  Organizational  Esprit,  and 
Job  Standards  were  generally  subsumed  under  Conflict  and  Ambiguity  and  Job 
Stressors,  respectively.  This  difference  was  generally  attributable  to 
content  differences  in  the  psychological  climate  questionnaires  used  in  the 
two  studies.  Although  the  psychological  climate  questionnaire  used  in  this 
study  was  patterned  after  the  work  of  Jones  and  James  (1979),  overall  space 
limitations  and  pre-study  protocol  development  Interviews  with  shipboard  IDCs 
introduced  a  number  of  niodif  icatioii.s.  Items  which  addressed  workgroup 
characteristics,  for  example,  were  not  included  in  the  present  studt'  because 
shipboard  IDCs  function  without  peers  and  often  without  coworkers.  The 
salience  of  this  aspect  of  shipboard  health  care  delivery  was  refiected  in 
the  emergence  of  a  separate  factor  labeled  Job  Autonomy.  While  other  Navy 
personnel  ha’ e  empirically  defined  Job  Autonomy  within  the  context  of  Job 
Challenge,  Importance,  and  Variety  (Jones  and  James,  1979),  the  shipboard  IDC 
perceives  Job  Autonomy  as  a  more  discrete  dimension  of  the  work  environment. 

Although  the  assessment  of  climate  factors  among  individuals,  who 
generally  function  without  coworkers,  across  hundreds  of  discrete  operational 
units  represents  a  dramatic  departure  from  the  more  traditional  applications, 
the  collective  climate  methodology  empirically  defined  three  climates  which 
demonstrated  sufficient  psychometric  properties  and  were  meaningfully 
associated  with  important  organizational  criteria.  The  Constrained  climate 
was  characterized  by  relatively  high  levels  of  Conflict  and  Ambiguity  and 
relatively  low  scores  on  Job  Autonomy  and  Leader  Facilitation.  This  climate 
was  somewhat  more  frequently  described  by  IDCs  who  were  not  Chief  Petty 
Officers,  and/or  IDCs  aboard  ships  which  were  deployed.  Enhanced  perceptions 
of  Conflict  and  Ambiguity,  as  well  as  reduced  perceptions  of  Job  Autonomy  and 
Leader  Facilitation  among  First  Class  Petty  Officers  is  probably  reflective 
of  the  differential  professional  and  social  status  of  First  Class  and  Chief 
Petty  Officers  aboard  ship.  These  differences  are  particularly  salient 
during  deployment  as  they  affect  messing  and  berthing  arrangements  and  the 
attendant  social  networks  for  cooperation  and  resource  mobil  i  z.at  i  on  or 
coord inat ion. 

Similarly,  the  increased  tempo  of  operations  during  deployment  may 
iv.  cease  perceptions  of  a  more  Constrained  climate.  Although  the  autonomy  in 
TDC  patient  care  increases  during  deployment,  many  other  medical 
respon.sibilities  mu.st  frequently  be  subordinated  to  the  overall  shipboard 
mission  requirements  (Nice  and  Hilton,  1986).  Deployment  may  further 
increase  IDC  perceptions  of  Constrained  climate  through  isolation  from  a 
primary  reference  group,  the  medical  comauinity.  Because  retcrcnc.e  groups 
define  many  aspects  of  social  identity,  the  availability  of  reference  others 
pi  ovides  an  important  balanci  between  identification  and  differentiation 
(Hewitt,  1984;  Shibutani,  1955).  During  deployment,  the  ab.seiiro  ot  a  medical 
reference  group,  as  well  as  increased  pressures  toward  identification  •.ith 
the  larger  operational  unit,  may  engender  perceptions  of  incrc'a.sed  toni'liri 
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and  Ambiguity  and  icduccd  Job  Autonomy  and  Leader  Facilitation.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  more  junior  IDCs,  and  IDCs  aboard  ships  which  are 
deployed,  experience  significantly  longer  workweeks  (Nice  and  Hilton,  1986). 
This  finding  [uot’ides  convergent  support  for  increased  perceptions  of 
Consriniued  climate  among  JPCs  v'ho  are  First  Class  Petty  Otficers  and/or  are 
den  Lnycd . 

Coiv'fice  Iv ,  IDCs  who  were  Chief  Petty  Officers  and/or  IDCs  aboard  ship.s 
■'hi'.'h  were  not  deployed  were  more  likeij  to  perceive  a  more  Facilitative 
climate.  Because  Facilitative  and  Constrained  climates  were  characterized  by 
essentially  reciprocal  profiles  on  Conflict  and  Ambiguity,  Job  Autonomy,  and 
l.eader  Facilitation.  the  inverse  associations  between  these  climate 
lierceptions  and  the  variables  of  paygrade  and  deployment  were  believed  to 
reflect  a  common  set  of  underlying  processes. 

Perr.eptions  of  an  Impoverished  climate,  characterized  by  high  J0I5  Stress 
.and  low  Job  Challenge,  Variety,  and  Importance  were  significantly  associated 
with  IDCs  serving  aboard  submarines,  rather  than  surface  ships,  and/or 
serving  in  the  Atlantic  fleet  versus  the  Pacific  fleet.  Although  the 
distribution  of  the  workload  of  IDCs  aboard  submarines  at  sea  is  somewhat 
different  than  that  of  IDCs  aboard  surface  ships  (Nice  and  Hilton,  1986),  the 
as.sociat  ions  between  Fleet,  Ship  Type,  .md  perceptions  of  Impoverished 
climate  are  difficult  to  interpret.  In  general,  the  relationships  between 
individual,  organizational,  and  operational  factor.s  and  collective  climate 
perceptions  were  relatively  modest  and  should  be  regarded  as  tentative  until 
replicated . 

The  reiationsb.ips  between  collective  climate  and  organizationally 
relevant  criteria,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  robust.  The  relatively 
strong  association  between  collective  climate  and  general  job  satisfaction  is 
consistent  with  previously  reported  studies  of  organizational  climate  and  job 
.satisfaction  (Batlis,  1980;  Lawler,  Hall,  and  Oldham,  1974).  More  detailed 
analyses  of  this  relationship  in  the  present  study,  however  indicated  that 
specific  aspects  of  satisfaction  formed  two  empirically  defined  factors 
(discriminant  functions)  which  were  differentially  related  to  collective 
climate  perceptions. 

Althouj.h  both  satisfaction  factors  were  positively  associated  with  a 
Facilitative  climate,  the  first  factor,  primarily  characterized  by 
satisfaction  with  supervision,  was  al.so  highly  negatively  associated  with  a 
Constrained  climate.  A  Constrained  climate  was  typified  primarily  by  high 
Conflict  and  Ambiguity  and  low  Leader  Facilitation.  The  second  satisfaction 
‘'actor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  characterized  by  satisfaction  with  growth  and 
was  higlily  negatively  associated  with  an  Impoverished  climate  which  was 
primarily  defined  by  low  Job  Challenge  and  Importance  and  high  Job  Stressor.s 
(due  mainly  to  inadequate  resources).  These  findings  support  atid  extend 
in'eviously  reported  associa t ionr:  between  collective  climate  and  satisfaction 
'.'ith  both  .supervision  and  promotion  (Joyce  and  Slocum,  1984). 

The  results  of  the  present  study  also  demonstrated  significant 
relationships  between  collective  climate  perceptions  and  job  performance  and 
intent  to  reenlist.  These  findings  are  consistent  with  previously  reported 
associations  between  organizational  climate  and  performance  (Jones  and  James, 
1979)  and  propensity  to  leave  (Batlis,  1980). 
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In  the  piesent  investigation,  individuals  who  performed  their  medical 
department  duties  within  a  Facilitative  shipboard  climate  generally  performed 
better  and  indicated  a  greater  intent  to  reenlist  than  those  who  functioned 
"ithiii  Constrained  or  Impoverished  climates.  Schneider  (19^5)  has  suggested 
that  increased  performance  under  positive  organizational  climates  is  not  due 
'll  an  increased  level  of  motivation,  per  se,  but  an  increase  in  the  variance 
of  behavior  wliich  results  in  increased  overall  levels  of  performance. 
According  to  Schneider  (1975),  this  may  occur  because  environments  which 
suppi  ('ss  individual  difference.s  have  their  greatest  effect  on  the  most  able 
simply  because  the  range  of  possible  behavior  for  those  who  are  more  able  is 
greater . 

These  findings  underscore  the  critical  importance  of  the  shipboard 
organizational  environment  in  which  medical  department  personnel  are  required 
to  function.  Those  Facilitative  environments  in  which  there  was  relatively 
low  Conflict  and  Ambiguity  (c.g.,  high  interdepartmental  cooperation, 
consistent  application  of  command  policies,  minimal  conflict  between  medical 
priorities  and  line  priorities),  high  Leader  Facilitation  (e.g.,  Executive 
officer  support  for  medical  department  functions),  and  high  Autonomy  (c.g., 
opportunity  for  job-related  independent  thought  and  action),  appeared  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  better  .shipboard  medical  support.  The  presence  of 
these  Facilitative  environments  may  reflect  commands  in  which  the  Commanding 
Officer  and  the  Executive  Officer  provide  unambiguous  leadership  in  the 
integration  of  medical  and  operational  priorities  while  recognizing  and 
protecting  the  distinctive  mission  requirements  of  the  shipboard  medical 
depar tmen  t . 

In  addition,  the  potential  importance  of  a  medical  reference  groi.ip  for 
the  maintenance  of  social  and  professional  identity  during  tours  of 
independent  duty  aboard  ship  suggests  the  necessity  of  a  strong,  continuous 
support  system  from  all  echelons  of  the  Navy  medical  community.  This 
support,  both  proximal  (e.g.,  squadron  and  group  medical  officers,  force  and 
fleet  medical  officers,  medical  treatment  facilities)  and  distal  (Navy 
Surgeon  General,  Navy  Medical  Command,  Health  Sciences  Education  and 
Training  Command),  may  minimize  the  potential  professional  isolation  of 
independent  duty  and  facilitate  the  sea--shore  rotation  process.  Visible  Navy 
medical  department  support,  combined  with  appropriate  prospective  orientation 
procedures,  could  also  serve  to  acquaint  commanding  officers  and  executive 
officers  with  particuiar  siiipboard  medical  department  requirements  and 
enhance  the  development  of  more  Facilitative  organizational  climates  for 
independent  duty  hospital  corpsmen  serving  as  senior  medical  department 
represetUat  ive.s  aboard  ship. 
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